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ence to the process of consciousness will, of course, seem absurd. 
It is well to have got rid in psychology of the bugaboo of a tran- 
scendent object as an object of consciousness beyond consciousness; 
but, unless we are to renounce psychological analysis altogether, are 
we not bound to admit an element of truth in the 'object '-theory? 
We surely have occasion enough to distinguish between what we 
mean, — the object referred to, — and the change in the flow of 
present experience on the basis of which we make the reference. 
The ' object ' may of course turn out, in the end, to be merely a 
certain regularity in the order of possible experience — it need not 
be metempirical. H. N. Gardiner. 

Essai critique sur F estlie'tique de Kant. Par Victor Basch. 
Paris, Fe'lix Alcan, 1896. — pp. xiv, 623. 

Ever since the beginning of the Kantian renaissance the philo- 
sophical world has been deluged with expositions, elaborations, and 
criticisms of the Kantian philosophy. Essays, treatises, pamphlets, 
reviews — to say nothing of the large number of more pretentious 
works — have sprung up in wonderful profusion. During this time 
Kant's philosophy of the beautiful, wherein alone, according to 
Hegel, the Kantian philosophy rises to speculative heights, has been 
in a measure overlooked. Whatever the explanation may be, the 
fact is that comparatively few professional philosophers have seri- 
ously concerned themselves with Kant's philosophy of the beautiful. 
M. Basch's announcement, therefore, that he intends to devote 
three or, perhaps, four volumes to the exposition and criticism of 
Kant's theory of aesthetics will attract considerable attention, and 
the work, when completed, will occupy a rather unique place among 
the contributions to Kantian literature. The volume before us is 
to occupy the third place in the series. One of the unpublished 
volumes of the series will be historical. It will trace the origin of 
Kant's aesthetics, and will show how feeling, after having been re- 
duced by the disciples of Descartes and Leibnitz to a confused, 
lower form of cognition, has become, owing to the influence of the 
writers upon aesthetics, to be recognized as a specific mental fact, 
irreducible to either cognition or desire. Another volume is to furnish 
an exposition of Kant's doctrine of aesthetics. The nature of the 
contents of this part is sufficiently well indicated by the proposed 
title, Exposition de V esthetique de Kant. 

The author states the object of the present work to be "to submit 
to a vigorous and minute criticism Kant's aesthetics, and to substi- 
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tute for those theories which seem erroneous some solutions less 
imperfect and in harmony with the results of modern psychology." 
The Essai is divided into seven chapters, dealing with (i) the method 
of Kant (pp. 1-28), (2) Kant's theories of feeling (pp. 29-107), (3) 
the theoretical reflective judgment (pp. 108-150), (4) the aesthetical 
reflective judgment (pp. 151-224), (5) the aesthetic feeling (pp. 225- 
400), (6) genius and the beautiful arts (pp. 401-496), (7) the beauti- 
ful and its modifications (pp. 497-601). In discussing the ' method ' 
employed in the Critique of Judgment, the author points out, first, that 
Kant was not concerned to search for a new method of investigating 
the newly discovered realm of feeling. He was content to apply not 
only the general a priori method, but also the particular processes of 
the former Critiques. Instead of first showing that there are in the 
domain of feeling certain centres which are free from contingency 
and arbitrariness, Kant proceeds to search for the a priori element 
in the feeling experience. He never doubted the existence of this, 
and did not see the need of demonstrating its existence. The point 
of departure here, as in the former Critiques, is dogmatic, and not 
critical. Now, by what authority, asks M. Basch, does Kant apply 
his peculiar method to the problem of beauty ? Kant himself con- 
fessed that a science of beauty is impossible, that in matters of 
taste all rules are ineffectual, and that the Critique of Taste must 
remain only a critique. But he proceeds to affirm that there are 
a priori principles of feeling analogous to those of cognition and 
desire, and asks how these principles are possible. Herein consists 
the chief defect of his method, viz., the assumption of principles 
whose existence he has not proved. This defect is especially notice- 
able in the Critique of Judgment. The Critique of Taste, therefore, 
is neither complete nor impartial. If we agree with Kant in making 
beauty exist in a particular state of the spectator, i.e., in the har- 
mony of the cognitive faculties, the only method which it is legitimate 
to employ is the psychological. If the feeling of beauty is to be 
understood, we must submit it to the same analysis that is made of 
any other complex psychical phenomenon. It is also necessary to 
trace the origin of this feeling from its earliest manifestations to its 
latest, if we would adequately comprehend its nature. The psycho- 
logical and the historical are the proper methods of approaching the 
problem of beauty. 

The first part of Chapter II is occupied with a consideration of 
the relation of feeling to intellect and will. The author agrees with 
Kant in marking off feeling as an original faculty of the human mind, 
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but points out that Kant was not able to free himself from the intel- 
lectualism that characterized all his writings. For no sooner had 
feeling been recognized by him as an independent faculty, than it 
was subordinated to Judgment, an intellectual faculty. The latter 
part of this chapter is given to a discussion of recent psychological 
theories of feeling, and to a statement of the view maintained by 
the author. The third chapter is devoted to a discussion of the 
character of the Reflective Judgment in general and to the place it 
occupies in the Kantian system. It is shown how Kant, in describ- 
ing the character of this faculty, has enabled us to get an insight 
into the character of the Ding-an-sich. "The ground of both the 
material world and the spiritual world, the real thing-in-itself, is Will 
or Freedom. This free will which constitutes the foundation of phe- 
nomena reveals itself in organic nature and the beautiful." The 
principal criticism which M. Basch directs against Kant's conception 
and treatment of the Reflective Judgment is that Kant did not give 
the idea of purposiveness which the Reflective Judgment employs, 
general extension so as to make it universally applicable, and bring 
it into harmony with the general theory of physical, intellectual, and 
moral development. The chief purpose of the fourth chapter is to 
exhibit the nature and origin of ' the main defect of the Kantian 
aesthetic,' viz., the conception of an aesthetic judgment. A judgment 
in which feeling, instead of preceding the act of judging, follows it 
(otherwise it would be considered a logical judgment), a judgment 
which must be at the same time both a feeling and a rule of the 
superior cognitive faculties, is a contradiction and cannot exist. The 
difficulties attending the effort to ascribe necessity and universality 
to judgments of taste, are enumerated in the latter part of this 
chapter. 

Chapter V is taken up with an attempt to answer the following 
questions : (1) What is the aesthetic feeling, and in what does it con- 
sist ? (2) In what does this feeling differ from the feelings with 
which we have long confused it, notably, the feelings of the agree- 
able, of the useful, perfect, and good ? (3) Can aesthetic feelings be 
universally valid? The answers to these questions are important 
enough to be given in detail. First, there are seven kinds of feeling 
which may claim to be the aesthetic feeling par excellence: the feel- 
ing of the agreeable, the formal objective feeling, the feeling of the 
harmony of the imagination and understanding, the feeling of pur- 
posiveness, the reeling of universality, the aesthetic moral feeling, 
the metaphysical aesthetic feeling. It is open to question whether 
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Kant is justified in recognizing the feeling of the harmony of the 
cognitive faculties as the only real aesthetic feeling, and whether all 
the others can be reduced to that one. M. Basch shows, in refer- 
ence to the second question, that Kant based the distinction of aes- 
thetic judgments from all others on the ground of a supposed 
disinterestedness as regards the existence of the object judged beauti- 
ful. But the ground is insufficient. The doctrine of disinterested- 
ness resembles the categorical imperative. They are both creations 
or ideals of the human reason, and never exist in perfect purity. 
They are mere postulates, and not psychological facts. The author 
answers the third question in the negative, and adds that a univer- 
sally valid canon of beauty is undesirable. The establishment of a 
universally valid ideal, he maintains, would destroy all originality, all 
spirit of initiation. We claim for the human spirit the right to err ; 
we claim for it the liberty of aesthetic error, just as we claim the right 
of moral and intellectual error. There is not, happily for all those who 
love art, in the infinite diversity of its incarnations a beauty unique 
and universal. There is not a unique taste, canonical, which it would 
be possible to teach in the schools, and transmit like mathematical 
truth. We cannot hope for the establishment of a universally valid 
canon of beauty. 

Chapter VI contains a discussion of Kant's theory of art in the 
light of modern art theory. Chapter VII deals with the beautiful 
and its modifications, — the sublime, the ugly, the comic, and the 
humorous. 

It will be seen from the wide range of subjects treated by our 
author that he possesses a remarkably extensive knowledge of both 
the theoretical and practical sides of art. Another prominent feature 
of the work is the impatience displayed with all efforts, except the 
psychological, to explain the aesthetic experience. Although not 
over friendly to Kant's philosophy, his interpretation of it is usually 
correct, and his criticisms, in the main, are sound. There are, how- 
ever, a few inaccuracies to which attention may be called. In dis- 
cussing Kant's refutation of the Wolffian theory that 'beauty consists 
in objective internal purposiveness, or perfection,' M. Basch's lan- 
guage (pp. 1 86 ff.) might lead one to suppose that Kant maintains 
that the object judged ' beautiful ' is entirely different from the object 
judged 'perfect.' This interpretation of Kant makes an addition to 
the theory which is not warranted by the language of the Critique of 
Judgment. It is quite true that it was Kant's great and constant 
purpose to remove every possibility of confounding judgments of 
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taste with judgments of the perfect. One might go further, and say 
that the whole of the Critique of the Aesthetical Judgment was planned 
and executed with a view to enforcing that distinction : that every 
argument was framed with the clear purpose of driving home the 
doctrine that the two classes of judgment are radically different. But 
that is quite different from the assertion that Kant denied that a 
beautiful object can also be a perfect object. Kant was discussing 
the two classes of judgment and their differences, and did not say 
anything respecting the character of the object. He maintains that 
the judgment of taste, qua judgment of taste, says absolutely nothing 
about the nature of the object, except that it is adapted to excite a 
harmonious play of understanding and imagination. In order to 
judge an object perfect, one must approach it with an ideal standard 
to which it must conform. Here, it is clear, we have a logical judg- 
ment according to concepts. But in an aesthetic judgment no concept 
is required; judgments of this kind are limited to the mere assertion 
of a contemplative delight which a given object produces. Whether 
or not a beautiful object must also be a perfect object is left for 
philosophers of the beautiful to determine. Kant did not discuss 
the question; the single point upon which he insists is that at the 
time beauty is experienced there is no concept or purpose present to 
the mind of the person judging. 

A question of historical interest is raised by a statement regarding 
the ground of Kant's adoption of the threefold nature of mind. 
After referring to the activity in aesthetics which brought to the fore- 
ground the feeling experience, the author states (p. 30) that Kant 
adopted the view of Tetens and Mendelssohn, and substituted for 
the bipartite division of the mental faculties the tripartite, and was 
thus led to plan a critique of feeling analogous to the former critiques 
of intellect and will. From this statement one might infer that Kant 
had not given the question of the proper division of the mind's 
powers any attention, and adopted the division suggested by Tetens 
and Mendelssohn because it seemed, after examination, to be more 
nearly in accord with the real nature of the mind. But, as a matter 
of fact, as early as 1763, the date of the publication of the Uiiter- 
suchung ilber die Deutlichkeit der Grundsdtze der natilrlichen Theologie 
und Moral, Kant saw the need of a careful examination of the mind's 
functions. In this work he points out that satisfactory explanations 
of the feelings of the sublime, the beautiful, disgust, etc., have never 
been furnished, because adequate analyses of the mental faculties 
have never been made. It is evident from this and similar expres- 
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sions that the problem of the true division of the faculties was 
clearly before Kant at that early date. An attempt to trace the steps 
and influences by which he came to adopt the threefold division of 
mind would take account first of the influence of Baumgarten and 
Meier, who were his guides in the field of aesthetics. The teachings 
of such zealous students of aesthetics as these men were, would 
naturally lead to an increased sense of the importance of the feeling 
life and to a recognition of feeling as a fundamental activity of the 
mind. It is highly probable, also, that Kant knew Sulzer's treatise, 
of 1771, in which he insisted that the Wolffian division of mind into 
Intellect and Will implied an undue disregard of the sensations of 
the agreeable and disagreeable, and that the faculty of being affected 
in a pleasant or unpleasant manner should be coordinated with the 
faculty of ideas. There is no ground for supposing, however, that 
Kant could have received more than an impetus to his own reflec- 
tions from the writings of Sulzer. Historians agree in saying that 
the most direct and marked influence upon Kant's reflection respect- 
ing the true division of the mind's powers came from Tetens and 
Mendelssohn. But it must be admitted that we cannot determine 
exactly how much Kant owes to Tetens and Mendelssohn, or to any 
other investigators, and how much is due to his own independent 
reflection. The proposed innovation in the division of the funda- 
mental powers of mind was only one of the many psychological 
novelties with which the air was charged. And Kant, like every 
great scientific worker, was responsive to the influences of his time, 
and in turn influenced the world of thought and action about him. 

Another question of historical interest is suggested by the author's 
statement (Introduction, p. iv) that "the Critique of Judgment was 
composed to fill certain lacunae which Kant had found in his former 
researches, to throw a bridge — to use one of Kant's favorite expres- 
sions — between the realm of freedom and the realm of nature." 
The question raised by this statement is : Did Kant deliberately 
set about the task of writing the third critique to bridge the gulf 
between the Critiques of Pure and Practical reason ? It is the 
belief of the reviewer that this was not a part of his original pur- 
pose, and that it was not until after the completion of the Critique 
of Taste, and probably after it had been united with the Critique of 
Teleology under the title Critique of Judgment, that it occurred to 
him that the principle illustrated in the last critique would mediate 
the results of the first two. The chief purpose Kant had in mind 
when he designed the third critique was to discover a priori princi- 
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pies for the faculty of feeling, as had been done already for intellect 
and will. After feeling had been raised to the rank of an indepen- 
dent mental faculty, Kant proposed to discover the a priori grounds 
of its activity. Incidentally, he intended to mediate the results of 
the earlier critiques in a manner that may be designated as external 
or formal. Thus, in the preface, the object of the work is said to be 
" to determine whether judgment, which in the order of our cognitive 
faculties forms a mediating link between understanding and reason, 
has also a priori principles for itself, and whether they give a rule 
a priori to the feeling as the ' mediating link ' between the cognitive 
faculty and the faculty of desire, just as understanding prescribes laws 
a priori to the first and reason to the second." That is, the first two 
critiques had established a priori principles for intellect and will, and 
the idea of completeness demanded that a similar work be performed 
for feeling, which, in Kant's table, stands between intellect and will. 
It is at once apparent that " mediation " as described in the fore- 
going is merely external or formal, and does not in any way imply a 
real, or inner, mediation of the opposing doctrines of the Critiques of 
Pure and Practical reason. Another argument, negative in charac- 
ter, that may be advanced to show that Kant did not, in the first 
place, design the third critique to bridge the chasm between the 
other two is derived from a letter written to Reinhold a little more 
than two years before the publication of the Critique of Judgment. In 
this letter Kant speaks of the three parts of philosophy, each of which 
has its own independent principles; but nothing is said of the medi- 
ating function which he attributed to the work at a later date. If 
Kant designed the Critique of Taste to represent a method of uniting 
the different parts of his philosophy into a real system, or if any 
such purpose had occurred to him at the time he wrote to Reinhold 
respecting the forthcoming work, why did he not refer to the fact ? 
It is highly improbable that he would fail to mention so important a 
function if it had then occurred to him. Still another thing that 
seems inexplicable on the theory that the Critique of Judgment was 
written to mediate the opposing results of the earlier works, is the 
fact that nowhere in the discussion of the aesthetical and teleological 
judgments is there any mention of the mediation. It seems incredi- 
ble that Kant should have planned a work to unite the opposing 
parts of his system, and still make no reference to his purpose in the 
course of the discussion. One naturally would expect to find an 
indication of the way in which the principle illustrated is to be 
applied. The more probable theory is that it was after Kant decided 
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to unite the Critiques of Aesthetical and Teleological judgment under 
the same title, because both centre about the notion of purposive- 
ness, that it occurred to him that the third critique would harmonize 
the results of the earlier critiques. 

A careful study of the Essai possibly would disclose other minor 
inaccuracies similar to those already referred to. Nevertheless, the 
general character of the discussion is so admirable that students of 
the theory of beauty and those desiring an evaluation of Kant's 
contribution to aesthetics, will await with interest the remaining 
volumes of the series. D r Major. 



